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Wholesale  prices  of  8  domestic  fats  and  oils  probably  will  average  over  200 
percent  of  1935-39  in  the  second  half  of  1916  compared  with  152  percent  in  the  first 
half  year.  This  increase  reflects  the  temporary  lapse  of  price  ceilings  in  July  and 
August,  exemption  of  butter  from  price  control,  and  increases  in  price  ceilings  for 
lard  and  other  items  in  September. 

With  reductions  in  the  1946  fall  pig  crop  and  In  the  1916  output  of  flaxseed, 
domestic  production  of  fats  and  oils  will  be  smaller  in  the  first  9  months  of  1947  than 
a  year  earlier.  Stocks  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  probably  will  be  the  smallest  in 
20  years.  Imports  may  increase,  but  the  net  balance  of  imports  over  exports  will  still 
be  far  below  prewar.  These  factors  will  support  prices  at  a  high  level  in  1917, 
although  a  decline  in  prices  may  occur  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  if  there  is  a 
general  business  recession. 
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Teble  1.-  Wholesale  price  per  pound  of  f ats ,  oils,  and  glycerin  at  specified  markets, 
and  index  numbers  of  prices  of  fats  and  oils,  August  1944  and  1945, 
June-August  1946 

PRICES 


Item 


Butter,  92-score,  Chicago   

Butter,  92-score,  New  York   

Oleomargarine,  dom.  veg. ,  Chicago  ... 
Shortening,  cottonseed,  hydrogenated, 

Lard,  loose,  Chicago   

Lard,  prime  steam,  tierces,  Chicago  . 
Lard,  refined,  1-pound  cartons,  Chioag 
Oleo  oil,  extra,  tierces,  Chicago  . 

Oleostearine ,  bbl..  N.  Y  

Tallow,  edible,  Chicago   


rum  lots 


,  New  York 
mills  .... 


Corn  oil,  crude,  tanks,  f.o.b.  mills 
Corn  oil,  edible,  returnable  drums,  1 
Cottonseed  oil,  crude,  tanks,  f.o.b.  S 
Cottonseed  oil,  p.s.y.,  tank  oars,  N.  Y 
P9anut  oil,  crude,  tanks,  f.o.b.  mills 
Peanut  oil,  refined,  edible  (white),  drums,  N.  Y.  .. 
Soybean  oil,  crude,  tank  cars,  midwestem  mills  .... 

Soybean  oil,  edible,  drums,  l.c.l.,  N.  Y.   

Sunflower  oil,  semi -refined,  tank  cars,  f.o.b.  N.  Y. 

Babassu  oil,  tanks,  N.  Y  

Coconut  oil,  Manila,  crude,  o.i.f.  Pacific  Coast  5/ 
Olive  oil,  imported,  edible,  drums,  N.  Y.  . 
Olivo  oil,  California,  edible,  drums,  N.  Y. 
Olive-oil  foots,  imported,  drums,  carlots,  N.  Y 

Palm  oil,  Congo,  orude,  bulk,  N.  Y.  5/   

Rapeseed  oil,  refined,  denatured,  bulk,  N.  Y 


Tallow,  inedible,  prime,  carlots,  Chicago  ... 

Tallow,  No.  1,  inedible,  Chicago   

Grease",  A  White,  Chicago   

Menhaden  oil,  crude,  tanks,  f.o.b.  Baltimore 
Sardine  oil,  orude,  tanks,  Pacific  Coast  .... 
Whale  oil,  refined,  bleached  winter,  drums,  N 


Y. 


Cottonseed-oil  foots,  raw,  (50$  T.F. A.)  delivered 


Linseed  oil,  raw,  tank  cars,  Minneapolis   

Linseed  oil,  raw,  nonreturnable  drums,  carlots 
Oiticica  oil,  drums,  f.o.b.  N.  Y.  .. 
Tung  oil,  returnable  drums,  carlots,  N.  Y 


Castor  oil,  No.  3,  bbl.,  N.  Y  

Castor  oil,  No.  1,  tanks,  N.  Y  

Castor  oil,  dehydrated,  tanks,  N.  Y. 
Cod-liver  oil,  med.  U.S. P.,  bbl.,  N. 
Cod  oil,  Newfoundland,  drums,  N.  Y. 

Degras,  common,  barrels,  N.  Y  

Neat's-foot  oil,  pure,  carlots,  barrels,  N 


East 


Glycerin,  soaplye,  basis  80^,  tanks,  N.  Y. 


August    j  August  i 


1946 


1944 

:  1945 

Jupe 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

41.5 

41.5 

51.5 

42 .2 

42 .2 

52 .2 

19.0 

19.0 

19.0 

17.8 

17.8 

17.8 

12.4 

12.8 

13.0 

13.4 

13.8 

14.0 

15.6 

15.6 

15.8 

13.0 

13.0 

13.0 

10.5 

10.5 

10.5 

9.9 

9.9 

9.9 

12 . 8 

1&  .O 

TO  O 
1-  .  C' 

16.5 

16.6 

16.6 

12.8 

12.8 

12.8 

14.3 

14. 3 

X  t .  o 

13.0 

13.0 

13.0 

16.5 

16.5 

16.5 

11.8 

11.8 

11.8 

15.2 

15.4 

15.4 

14.3 

14.3 

14.3 

11.1 

11.1 

11.8 

11.0 

11.0 

11.0 



60.7 



60.7 



58.7 





18.0 

11.4 

11.4 

11.4 

11.5 

6/ll  .6 

13  .0 

8.6 

8.6 

8.6 

8.4 

8.4 

8.4 

8.8 

8.8 

8.8 

8.7 

8.9 

8.9 

8.C 

8.9 

8.9 

12.3 

12.3 



3.6 

3.6 

3.6 

14.3 

14.3 

14.3 

15.5 

15.5 

15.5 

20.4 

24.8 

25.5 

39.0 

39.0 

39.0 

13.8 

13.8 

14.8 

13.0 

13.0 

14.2 

17.7 

17.9 

19.4 

31.6 

33.2 

35.2 

11.7 

11.5 

11.9 

11.0 

11.0 

11.0 

19.2 

15.5 

16.0 

11.5 

11.1 

11.5 

July 


Cents 
1/69.6 
T/70.0 
21.0 
17.9 
20.9 
22.0 
1/27.0 
16.7 
2/14.8 
14.8 

12.3 
16.6 
4/16.2 
17.5 
13.0 

11.8 
17.6 
14.3 

12.0 
11.0 
126.7 
58.7 
19.0 
11.4 
13.0 

12.1 
11.8 
12.2 
10.4 
11.0 

4.1 

16.4 
17.6 
1/25.6 
39.0 

14.8 
7/19.3 
19.9 
35.2 
11.9 
11.0 
18.8 

12.0 


August 


Cents 


7 
5 
5 

4 

32 .3 
35.7 


3/17.8 
17.6 

12.8 

4/15.6 

13.0 

13.7 
20.0 
14.3 

12.0 
11.0 
77.5 
58.7 
18.0 
11.4 
13.0 

8.6 
8.4 
8.8 
8.9 
8.9 

3.6 

15.6 
16.8 
26.0 
39.0 

14. S 


35.2 
11.9 
11.0 
22.0 

11.5 


INESX  NU3ERS  (1935-39  =  100) 


Eight  domestic  fr.ts  and  oils  ( 1910-14  =  100)   

Sever,  domestic  fats  and  oils  (1910-14  =  100) ,  butter  ejcel. 

Eight  domestic  fats  and  oils   (.72*)  ... 

Seven  domestic  fats  and  oils,  butter  excluded  ..(.79*)  ... 


All  fets  and  oils  (27  items)   (.73*)   : 

All  fats  and  oils,  except  butter  (26  items)  ....(.82*)   i 

Grouped  by  origin :  ! 

Animal~fats   (.69*)   i 

Marine  animal  oils   ( . 77* )   i 

Vegetable  oils,  donestic   (.84*)   i 

Vegetable  oils,  foreign   (.68*)   : 

Grouped  by  use  :  : 

Butter   (.67*)   i 

Butter,  seasonally  adjusted   ..(.67*)   ; 

Lard   i'78*)  1 

Other  food  fats   (•84*)   

All  food  fats   (.71*)   

Soap  fats   (.80*)   i 

Drying  oils   (.85*)   

Miscellaneous  oils   (.71*)   : 

All  industrial  fats  and  oils   (.82*)   

Prices  compiled  from  Oil ,  Paint  and  Drug  Roporter,  The  National  Provisioner,  The  Journal  of  Commerce  (New  York)7 
and  reports  of  Production  and  Marketing  Administration,  and  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.    Excise  taxes  and  duties 
included  where  applicable.     Index  numbers  of  earlier  years  beginning  1910  are  given  in  Technical  Bulletin  No.  737 
(1940)  and  The  Fats  and  Oils  Situation  beginning  December  1940.    l/ Revised,    y  Chicago.    3/  Loose,  N.  Y. 
4/  Southwest  mills.    5/  Three-cent  processing  tax  added  to  price  as  originally  quoted.    6/  jjew  Orleans.    7/  Less 
than  carlots.    *Jiultiply  by  this  factor  to  convert  current  index  number  (1935-39  -  100)  to  old  basis  (1924-  29  r  100 
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160 
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240 
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170 
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187 
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160 

160 

160 

190 

188 

177 

177 

177 

212 
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143 
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190 
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131 

135 
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168 
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221 
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SUMMARY 

United  States  imports  of  fats  and  oils  are  likely  to  increase  sub- 
stantially in  1947.   .Exports,  on  the  other  hand,  are  expected  to  be  smaller 
than  in  1B4G,  largely  as  a  result  of  reduded  production  and  stocks  in  this 
country.     Export  supplies  of  copra  in  the  Philippines  and  the  "outer  islands' 
of  the  East  Indies,  whale  oil  in  the  Antarctic,  and  linseed  oil  in  Argentina 
are  likely  to  increase  materially  in  1947. 

Total  exports  of  fats  arc  oils  from  surplus-producing  areas,  however, 
will  still  be  well  below  prewar  in  1947  and  perhaps  in  1948.  V/hale-oil 
production  in  the  Antarctic  under  international  agreement  is  limited  to 
about  30  percent  of  the  prewar  level  of  1  billion  pounds.     Export  supplies 
of  fats  and  oils  in  India  will  be  less  than  prewar  because  industrial 
development  and  increased  consumer  spending  powor  in  India  have  resulted  in 
an  increased  consumption  in  that  country.     Strong  domestic  demands  also  are 
limiting  exports  in  other  surplus  areas,  such  as  Argentina  and  Brazil.  With 
political  unrest  still  prevailing  in  Java  and  Sumatra,  prospects  are  dim 
for  resumption  of  exports  of  palm  oil  from  the  East  Indies.     It  is  uncertain 
when  and',in  what  quantity  Manchurian  soybeans  and  p&rilla  seed  will  again 
be  available  in  world  trade.    And  it  may  be  many  months  before  China  resumes 
exports  of  edible  oils  and  tung  oil  in  volume. 
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production  of  fats  and  oils  from  domestic  materials  in  the  next  12 
months  probably  will  be  moderately  smaller  than  in  the  12  months  ending 
September  30,  1946.     Lard  and  grease  production  in  the  late  spring  and  summer 
of  1947  will  be  smaller  than  a  year  earlier,  reflecting  a  15  to  20  percent 
reduction  in  the  1946  fall  pig  crop.     Linseed-oil  output  from  domestic  flaxseed 
will  be  substantially  smaller  in  the  first  half  of  1347  than  in  the  first  half 
of  1946  as  a  result  of  the  38-percent  decline  in  the  flaxseed  crop  in  1946. 
A  slight  reduction  in  soybean-oil  production  also  is  likely  in  tho  next  12 
months.    Cottonseed-oil  production  will  continue  at  the  low  level  of  1945-46, 
as  the  cottonseed  crop  is  unusually  small  again  this  year.    Butter  production  { 
may  increase  slightly  in  1946-47.     Total  output  of  fats  from  domestic  materials 
in  1946-47  is  tentatively  forecast  at  8.6  billion  pounds,  3  percent  less  than 
a  year  earlier  but  about  5  percent  above  the  1937-41  average. 

Output  in  1947-48  may  show  some  increase  over  1946-47,  but  the  in- 
crease will  not  be  great  unless  the  spring  and  fall  pig  crops  of  1947  show 
substantial  gains  over  1946.     The  hog-corn  price. ratio  this  winter,  at 
ceiling  prices  for  hogs,  will  not  be  particularly  favorable  for  an  expansion 
in  the  spring  pig  crop,  even  if  corn  prices  decline  to  support  levels.  But 
the  normal  relationship  between  the  size  of  the  pig  crop  and  hog- corn  price 
ratio    may  be  upset  by  the  prospect  of  termination  of  price  control  by  mid-1947. 
Price  relationships  probably  will  be  favorable  for  an  expansion  in  the  1947 
fall  pig  crop,  particularly  with  a  fairly  large  carry-over  of  1946-crop  corn 
in  prospect.     Expansion  also  is  possible  in  output  of  domestic  oilseeds. 
A  50-percent  increase  in  flaxseed  acreage  has  been  tentatively  set  as  a  goal 
for  next  year.     Goals  have  not  been  announced  for  other  oil  crops,  but  with 
upward  pressure  on  prices  of  oils  and  oilseeds ,  and.  fairly  abundant  supplies 
of  grains,  soybean  acreage  may  be  increased  somewhat  in  1947» 
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With  reduced  production  in  IQ46-U7,  only  a  part  of  the  net  gain  from 
the  prospective  increase  in  imports  and  decrease  in  exports  will  show  up  as 
-ere  fats  and  oils  for  domestic  consumption.    Factor;*  and  warehouse  stocks  of 
fats  and  oils  in  the  United  States  on  October  1,  l^hG  probably  will  he  300  to 
UOO  million  pounds  smaller  than  the  1,655  million  pounds  on  hand  a  year  earlier. 
Thus,  consumption  cannot  he  supplemented  in  1JM-6-V7,  &s  S-n  *b-e  preceding, 12 
months,  "by  drawing  on  stocks.    Civilian  consumption  in  l^kc—  hf  .(year  beginning 
Octoher)  may  he  slightly  larger  per  person  than  in  l^±5~h6  "but  will  he  moder- 
ately "below  prewar  and  consider  ah  ly  "below  demand  at  ceiling  prices. 

Douand  for  fats  and  oils  is  expected  to  he  maintained  at  a  high  level 
well  into  1J^7  by  record  high  peacetime  levels  of  industrial  activity  and 
consumer  income.    Until  mid- 12^7.  prices  of  fats  and  oils  probably  will  he  at 
ceiling  levels,  or  higher  if  ceilings  are  removed.    Prices  after  mid— 19*^7  will 
"be  materially  affected  hy  changes  in  "business  investment  and  consumer  incomes. 
A  marked  recession  in  general  "business  lines,  if  it  occurs,  probably  would  be 
accompanied  by  declines  in  prices  of  fats  and  oils  despite  the  apparent 
scarcity  of  supplies. 

Prices  of  oilseeds  will  be  relatively  high  in  the  I3U6— U7  marketing  year. 

Soybean  prices  will  be  at  ceiling  levels  through  June  12^7.  or  higher 
if  ceilings  are  removed.    In  accordance  with  a  recent  recommendation  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  ceilings  for  soybeans  are  soon  to  be  increased 
15" cents  per  bushel,  to  $2.25  f°r  No.  1  or  Bo,  2  green  and  yellow  varieties. 
The  support  price  for  soybeans  remains  at  $2.0U  per  bushel,  the  same  as  last 
season. 

Returns  to  producers  for  flaxseed  produced  in  I9U6  will  be  supported 
at  $3.60  per  bushel,  Minneapolis  basis,  if  necessary.    The  prevailing  market 
price,  however,  will  be  the  recently  announced  ceiling  of  $U,00  per  bushel, 
Minneapolis.    A  support  price  of  $U.OO  per  bushel,  Minneapolis,  recently  was 
announced  for  151+7-crop  flaxseed.    During  12^5-^6,  flaxseed  sold  for  $3.10, 
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Minneapolis,  and  in  addition  farmers  wo"  eligible  f  or  payment  of  $5  .00.. per 
planted  acre,  equivalent  to  about  56'  cents  per  bushel  on  the  "basis  of  the  national 
average  yield  per  acre  in  19^5  • 

The  support  price  for  peanuts  produced  in  IjkS  is  2.6  cents  per  pound  ($172 
per  ton),  compared  with  an  average  of  2.2-  cents  received  "by  farmers  for  the  I9U5 
erop.    Peanut  prices  are  not  likely  to  be  much  above  support  levels  in  the  current 
marketing  year. 

In  late  September  theSecretary  of  Agriculture  recommended  an  increase  of  1.-75 
cents  per  pound  in  price  ceilings  for  crude  cottonseed,   soybean,  peanut,  and  corn 
oils,  with  related  increases  to'be  made  in  ceilings  for  products  manuf  actured  from 
these  oils.    Also,  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Stabilization  recommended 
that  price  ceilings  on  cotton  lint  ers  be -increased  3  cent  s  per  pound,  or  removed.- 

On  the  basis  of  price  ceilings  for  cottonseed .  oil,  meal,  and  linters,  includ-^ 

ing  the  recommended  increases  in  oil  and  linters-,  prices  to'  fa.rmers  for  cottonseed 

in  Ijk&Jvf  would  average  $6g  to  $69  per  ten  compared  with  $52. 10  per  ton  received 

for  the  19^5  crop. 

Present  legislation  requires  prices  of  soybeans,  peanuts,  and  flaxseed  to  be 
supported  at  not  less  than  90  percent  of  the  comparable  or  parity  price  for  2 
full  calendar  years  after  the  war  is  officially  declared. ended.     This  will  be  un- 
til January  1,  19^+9  ?-t  the  earliest.-    The.  present  support  price  for  soybeans  is 
equa.1  to  10k  percent  of  the  comparable  price  for  August  lp,  19^-6.    The  peanut 
support,  established  at  90  percent  of  the  parity -pri  oe  of  peanuts  on  July  15,  is  I 
equal  to  28  percent  of  the  August  15  parity..    The  support  level  for  the  l<yh6  crop 

of  flaxseed  is  equivalent  to  9&  percent 'of  the  parity  price  for  August  lp.  The 

support  price  f  or  '  flaxseed  announced  for  the  19^7  crop  is  equiTjalent  to  110  percent 
of  the  parity  for  August  194-6. 

OUTLOOK 

BACKGROUND. -  Domestic  output  of  fats  and  oils  has  declined  from  the  war- 
time peak  of  10.2  billion  pounds  reached  in  19^3  and' again  in  ItyhH  to 
about  2.2  billion  pounds  in  19M-6.  ■  A  further  decline  may  occur  in  19^+7 * 
Declines  in  the  past  2  years  have  resulted  chiefly  from  sharp  reductions 
in  pig  crops  from  the  record  highs  of  19^-2  and  19^3»    Also,  butter  output 
has  been  materially  reduced  and  flaxseed  acreage  and  production  have  de- 
clined from  +h  e  peak  reached  in  19^3*    Prewar,  domestic  output  of  fats, 
and  oils  was  2.2  billion  pounds  (1937-^1  average). 
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The  wartime  world  shortage  of  oils  and  fats  was  brought 
forcibly  to  .light  in  late  1945  and  early  1946,  when  continental 
Eurepo  was  restored  as  a  major  importing  area.    Exportable  sup- 
plies from  surplus -producing  countries  wore  much  below  prewar. 
The  world  short?  ge  was  reflected  in  a  reduction  of  imports  into 
the  United  States,  even  iron  the  low  wartime  level.     Exports  from 
the  United  States  were  reduced  in  1945,  reflecting  the  tightening 
supply  situation  here.     But  exports  exceeded  imports  by  more  than 
200  million  pounds  in  1945  and  probably  will  again  exceed  imports 
in  1946.     Before  the  war,  the  United  States  maintained  a  net 
balance  of  imports  over  exports  of  about  1.5  billion  pounds  a  year. 

Stacks  of  fats  and  oils  in  the  United  states  reached  a  peak 
in  mid-19-i4  as  result  of  large  hog  slaughter  and  lard  and  grease 
production,  but  stocks  have  declined  steadily  since  then,  except 
for  seasonal  variation..   Factory  and  warehouse  stocks  in  mid-1946 
were  1,350  million  pounds  (50  percent)  smaller  than  in  mid-1944. 
■A  large .  part  of  the  withdrawals'  from  inventory  was  used  to  aid  our 
European  allies  and  in  foreign 'relief  programs.    Consumption  of 
fats  and  oils  in  the  United  States  has  declined  steadily  since  1944. 

Wholesale  prices    f  fats  and  oils  advanced  sharply  in  1941 
and  early  1942,  but,  under  ceilings,  prices  remained  steady  from 
July  1943  until  November  194§  at  about  140  percent  of  the  1935-39 
average.    A  ten-point  rise  occurred,  in  both  November  1945  and 
June  1946  as  a  result  of  increases  in  the  coiling  price  for  butter. 
With  the  temporary  lapse  of  price  ceilings  July  1,  1946,  the  level 
of  fat-and-oil  prices  advanced  to  240  percent  of  the  1955-59 
average  in  August  --  nearly  equal  to  tho  November  1919  peak.  Price 
ceilings  on  edible  oils  and  fats,   except  butter,  were  reestablished 
in  late  August  and  early  September  1946,     Ceilings  on  inedible  oils 
and  f..ts  had  been  reestablished  earlier,  in  late  July. 

World  Exp  ,rt  Supplies  of  Fats  and  Oils 
Increasing;  U._S.  To  Eayp  Net  Import 
Balance  in/ 1^7  ' 

Export  supplies  of  .fats,  oils ,  and  oilseeds  available  to  North.  America 
and  Europe  from  major,  world  surplus-producing  areas  are  estimated  to  be 
about  5.5  billion  pounds  in  1946,  compared  with  4.3  billion  pounds  in  .1945 
and  a  1934-38  average  of  9.6  billion  pounds.     The  principal  increases  "in 
world  supplies  in  1946  nave  been  in  whale-oil  production  in  the  Antarctic 
and  in  copra  exports  from  the  Philippines.     Output  :f  whale  oil  in  the. 
Antarctic  last  winter  and  spring  tot:, led  ab-'ut  500  million  pounds  whereas 
no  oil  was  produced  in  the  Antarctic  in  1945.    Exports  of  copra  from  the 
Philippine  Islands  in  the  first  6  months  of  1946  totaled  190  million  pounds, 
in  terms  of  oil.     Nearly  tw  -thirds   of  the  exports  from  the  Philippines 
were  for  ultimate  consumption  in  the.  United. States .     June  and  July  exports 
were  at  the  rate  of  about  75  million  pounds  a  month  ( ,-il  equivalent),  but 
a  seasonal  slackening  of  production  may  hold  exports  to  a  lower  level  for 
the  balance  of1  this  year.     Philippine  copra  exports  were  negligible  in  1945^ 
The  1935-39  averago  was  785  million  pounds,  in  terms  of  oil;  and  in  1.959, 
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the  peak  prewar  year,  926  million  pounds  of  coconut  oil  and  copra  (in  terns 
of  oil)  were  exported.     In  1935-39  approximately  79  percent  of  the 
Philippine  export  supply  was  imported  by  the  United  States. 

Exports  of  ails  ana  fats  from  India  are  smaller  this  year  than  last, 
because  of  a  short  crop  of  flaxseed,  an  embargo  on  exports  curing  much  of. 
the  year,  and  increased  demand  in  that  country. 

Further  increases  are  expected  in- 1947  in  export  supplies  in  wurld 
surplus-producing  areas.     Philippine  copra  exports  will  be  greater  in  1947 
than  in  1946  and  may  equal  or  exceed  the  prewar  volume  of  exports  of  oil 
and  copra.    Exports  of  copra  and  coconut  oil  from  the  Netherlands  East 
Indies  in  1947  will  b^  substantially  larger  than  the  100  million  pounds 
estimated  for  the  latter  half  of  1946.     Prewar  exports  were  748  million 
pounds  (oil  equivalent).    Whale  oil  output  in  the  Antarctic  next  winter, 
under  present  international  restrictions,  could  be  increased  to  a  maximum  of 
around  600  million  pounds,  about  300  million  pounds  more  than  output  in  1946. 
However,  in  the  basis  of  the  number  of  factory  ships  expected  to  be  out- 
fitted for  the  1946-47  expeditions,  whale-oil  production  in  the  Antarctic 
next  season  is  more  likely  to  be  about  500  million  pounds,  half  as  large  as 
in  1935-39.    Exp  rt  supplies  of  fats  and  oils  from  Argentina  may  be 
materially  larger  in  1047  than  in  1946,  as  relatively  high  prices  to  farmers 
probably  will  induce  planting  of  large  acreages,  especially  of  flaxseed  and 
s  unf  lowers . 

With  larger  world  export  surpluses  of  fats  and  oils  available  in  1947, 
imports  into  the  United  States  probably  will  increase.     Exports  from  the 
United  States,  on  the  uth^r  hand,  are  likely  to  decline.    A  net  import  of 
fats  and  oils  is  likely.     This  would  be  the  first  net  import  since  1942,  but 
the  quantity  of  net  imports  would  bo  snail  compared  with  tho  prewar  average 
of  net  imports  totaling  1,500  million  pounds. 


Table     2  .-  Fats 
to  U.S.  territc 

and  oils  :  Imp 
,'ries,  and  net 

orts  for  c 
inrorts  or 
"  1937-46 

jnsumption,  exports,  shipments 
net  exports,  United  States 

Period 

Imj  >rts  for  : 
consumption  : 

V 

Exports 

y  • 

•Shipments  to    •     IIet  iraPorts 

:  territories   :  or 

jnet  exp  >rts   (- ) 

Mil.  lb. 

Mil .  lb • 

Mil.  lb. 

Mil.  lb. 

Average ,                  '  . 
1937-41 

2,017 

440 

67 

1,510 

1942 
1943 
1944 

1945  : 
1946,  Jan. -June 

:'  948 
.    y  961 
:  •  980 
!  902 
:    .  361 

874 
4/1,514 
1,567 
1,052 

530 

74 
81 
72 
71 
47 

5/ 

-634 
-659 
-221 
-216 

1/  Excluding  margarine,  which  g..e 

s  to  Puert 

1  Rico  and  the 

Virgin  Islands. 

2/  Including  (l)  reexports  of  items  reported  in  imports  for  consumption;  (2) 
fat  equivalent  of  margarine, .  shortening ,  and  soap;   (3)  Army  procurement  for 
relief  abroad,  and  (4)  Red  Cross  procurement  of  margarine  and  soap  (fat 
equivalent) . 

3/  Net  import    of  less  than  500,000  pounds. 

4/  Revised;  based  on  Foreign  Commerce  and  Navigation  for  1943. 
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D  '".stic  Pr  .  Auction  of  ?•■  t-s  and  Gils-  LiK&ly 
rTTTo-TI:":  :.:  ~~r~  ~o~~'.  p  in  194  5-47 

Pr  >  duct  ion  oi'  fats  and  oi2s  from  d-  no  stic  materials  probably  will  be 
moderate ly  smaller  in  the-  12  months  beginning  October  19'16  than  a  year 
earlier.     Output' -is  tentatively  forecast  at  8.6  billion  pounds,  ab . ut  200 
mi  Hi on  pounds  (3  percent)  less  than  the  &«8\. billion  pounds  produced  in  the 
12  months  ending  Septembe'r  50,  1946.  V 

•  Lard  production  in  the  next  12  months .will  be  mainly  determined  by 
the  size  of  the  IS  16  spring  and  fall  pig  cro;  s.     The  spring  pig  crop  was;  . 
indicated  to  be  1  percent  larger  than -a  year  earlier;  consequently  total  hog 
slaughter  and  lard  .rutput  this  fall  and  Vfinter  are  likely  to  be  ab  ut  the 
sane  as  a  pear  earlier.     Some  early  spring  pigs  apparently  we  re  marketed  at 
light  we i gilts  in  late  .r.ugust,  a  month  to  six  weeks  earlier  than  usual.  This 
"and  a  probable  del&y  in  Marketings  of    thcr  spring-  pigs  will  tend 'to  reduce 
•  lard  Output  this  fall.'    On  the  other  hand/  marketings  of  spring : pigs- are 
likely  to  be  relatively  large  during  the  winter  and  yields  of  lard  per  hog 
next  spring  probably  will  be  higher  than  last  spring,  when  the  yield  was 
materially  reduced  by  heavy  procurement; of  fatbacks  for  export. 

June  1  indications  were  for  a  17-percent  reduction  in  the  1946  fall 
pig  crop.    Farmers'*  plans  nay  have  been  modified  by  the  prospect  of  a  bumper 
c 'm  cr-t  ,  but  with  abnormally  high  corn  prices  curing  the  summer,  a  sub-.' 
stantial  r^ducti  ;n  in  the  fall  pig  crop  is  likely,  possibly  exceeding  17 
percent.    Marketings  of  hogs  nex%'  spring  and  summer  will- be  materially  smaller 
than  in.  the  spring  and  summer-  .  f  1916.     This  reduction  y/ill  be  only  partly  ' 
offset  bi  a  larger  yield  'of  lard  per  -  animal  next  year  than  this..  •- 

Y/ith  reduced  hrg  slaughter,  production  ;of  grease  probably  wi  11  also 
decline  next  spring  and  summer  below  the  -level  of  .1946  0 

3utter  production  may  increase  slightly  in  1946-47.     Pro.spects  are- 
good  for  large  supplies  of  food.    Milk  produqti  /n  probably  will  be  maintained 
near  the  1946  level  even  with-  s-omewhat  fewer  cows.     The  high  wartime  rate  of 
consumption-  of  fluid  milk  and  cream  may  be  reduced  somewhat  by  the  recent 
25-percent  increase  in  retail  p  rices  for  those  r'roducts  . 

Production  of  edible  vegetable  ^ils  in  the  next  .12  months  is  not  likely 
to  differ  greatly  from  the  output  in  1945-46,  on  the  basis  of  September  1  crop 
indications.    A  decline  of  4  percent  in  indicated  soybean.-  production  in  1946 
is  partly    ff  set  in  its  effect   m  vegetable  .-oil  r  reduction  by  a  slight 
prospective  increase  in  the  cottons'eod  crop  .    Also,  there  nay  bo  some  increases 
in  production  of  'c  *rn  -and  peanut  oils  in.  1946-47 •    Corn- processing  probably 
will  not  be  hampered-,  a-s  in  the -194-5-46  crop  year;  by  a  short -commercial  sup- 
ply of  corn.-   With  record  Highi  inventories  of  cleaned  and  shelled  peanuts  on 
hand  as  the  new  season  begins,  and  another  large  crop  in  prospect,  more  peanuts 
may  be  crushed  for  oil  in  1946-47  than  a  year  earlier. 

■'.Production  of  linseed  oil  from  the  o  134 6  domestic-  flaxseed.,  will  be 
materially  smaller  than  fr  tfn  the  1945  ere;  .    Tho  probable  outturn  of  linseed 
oil  from  the  1946  crop  is  ubout  .350  million  pounds,  53.  percent  less  than  the 
apparent  production  from  domestic  flaxseed  in  19-5-46.         '  i  . 
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Consumj  ti  on  per  Person  -co  Increase 
But:  He main  Below  Prewar 

Disappearance  of  fats  and  oils  in  the  1946  calendar  year  into  civilian 
trade  channels  in  the  united  States  may  total  about  62  pounds  per  person 
(including  only  fat  content  of  butter)  compared  with  a  prewar  average  of  67 
pounds  in  1935-39,    Domestic  consumption,  of  food  fats  in  1946  may  total  about 
58  pounds  per  person  (fat  content)  compared  with  45  pounds  prewar.  Con- 
sumption of  nonfood  fats  may  be  about  24  pounds  per  person  this  year  compared 
with  an  average  of  22  pounds  in  1935-39. 

The  1946  level  "of  consumption  (and  exports)  is  being  reached  only  by 
drawing  on  stocks,  which  at  mid-year  were  360  million  pounds  smaller  than  a 
year  earlier  and  smallest  for  the  season  in  20  years.     Some  increase  in  in- 
ventories is  likely  In  1947,  particularly  if  price  ceilings  on  fats  and  :ils 
are  removed  during  the  ye;,  r.     1947  prospects  for  the  first  substantial  net 
imports  since  1941  do  not  greatly  change  the  supply  of  fats  and  oils  available 
for  domestic  consumption  ^because  of  reduced  domestic  production  and  the  a 
necessity  of  maintaining  or  increasing  stocks"*    Supplies  available  for  domestiW 
civilian  consumption  in  1946-47  (year  beginning  October)  probably  will  not  ^ 
exceed  64  pounds  per  person.     Both  food  and  nonfood  users  are  likely  to  share 
in  any  advance. 

Food  Fats.-  Production  of  foci  fats  as  a  gr cup  —  lard,  butter,  mar- 
garine, shortening,  and  cocking  and  salact  oils        may  be  moderately  larger 
in  1940-47  than  o  year  earlier,    An  expected  decrease  in  lard  production  of 
approximate ly  100  million  pounds  may  be  m~re  than  offset  by  a  decrease  in  ex- 
perts of  lard  ant   b$  an  increase  in  butter  output.     Production  of  edible  beef 
fats  and  edible  vegetable  oils  probably  v?i  11  .hot  be  much  different  from  out- 
put in  1945-46.     Imports  of  edible  fats  and  oils,  such  as  sunflower  and 
cottonseed,  ore  likely  to  be  negligible  as  in  the  past  year. 

Exports  of  food  fats,  particularly  l°rd,  probably  will  uecline  in  1946-47 
Consumption  of  food  fats  per  person  in  the  United  States  is  likely  to  be 
somewhat  larger  in  1946-47  than  the  low  level  of  consumption  in  1945-46.     But  ~ 
consumption  per  person  probably  will  remain  be  lev/  i  rewar  and  considerably  r 
below  demand  at  ceiling  prices,  £ 

Soap  Pots .-  The  probable  reduction  in  output    ;f  grease  in  1946-47 
(year  beginning  October)  is  acre  than  offset  by  an  expected  increase  in  imports 
of  copra.    Net  imports  of  coconut,;  oil  (all  in  the  form  of  copra)  may  reach  th-j 
prewar  rate  :>f  mors  than  600  million  pounds  in  1946-47,  roughly  twice  the  im- 
ports of  coconut  oil  for  U,  St  consumption  in  1945-46.     Part  of  the  increase 
over  1945-46  may  go  to  food  products  and  part  t-  industrial  uses,  including 
soap-..     Stocks  of  soap  fats  are  now  exceptionally  .lev:. 

Prying  Oils.-  Approximately  26  million  bushels  of  domestic  and  3  million 
bushels  of  Imported  flaxseed  were  crushed  in  1945-46  (July  to  June).  The  total 
output  of  linseed  :il  from  this  crush  was  588  million  ;  ounds,  with  an  estimated 
519  million  pounds  from,  domestic  flaxseed,  54  million  pounds  from  Uruguayan 
flaxseed,  27  million  pounds  from  Argentine  flaxseed*  and  8  million  pounds 
from  Canadian  and  Mexican  flaxseed.     In  addition,  not  imports  of  linseed  oil, 
almost  all  from  Argentina,  amounted  to  60  million  p ounds ? 
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In  1S46-47  (year  beginning  July),  production  from  domestic  flaxseed 
probably  will  not  sxceed  350  million  pounds*     i'his  would  meet  less  than  half 
of  the  total  d3..!ar.d  for  linseed  oil.     Lie-iand  for  linseed  and  other  drying 
oils  depends  chiefly  on  the  levels  of  industrial  production  and  building 
activity.    To  neet  the  probable  United  3jeJ-.es  demand  for  linseed  oil  in  1946-47 
imports  of  about  20  million  bushels  of  flaxseed,  or  their  equivalent  in  linseed 
oil,  v:ould  be  necessary,     present  irdicaoions  point  to  larger  arrivals  ol 
linseed  oil  and  flaxseed  in  1915-47  than  in  1015-40,  when  the  equivalent  of 
about  6  million  bushels  of  flaxseed  was  i;.morted.     But  a  hi0h  level  is  not 
likely  to  be  reachea  in  view  of  the  strong  European  demand  for  oilseeds  and 
oils,  and  the  limited  supplies  of  flaxseed  and  linseed  oil  available  for  ex- 
port in  s^rplus-procucing  areas. 

Under  a  recent  abree:aent  reached  between  the  Argentine  Government  and 
a  cor-r/.ittee  representing  the  International  Emergency  Food  Council,  Argentina 
v;ould  export  before  December  31,  1946,  120,000  long  tons  of  linseed  oil 
(equivalent  to  about  13  million  bushels  of  seed)  out  of  present  supplies.  The 
United  States  allocation  from  this  total  is  32,000  long  tons  (approximately 
70  million  pounds).    As  the  equivalent  of  aoout  10  million  bushels  of  flaxseed 
were  exported  in  the  first  half  of  1346,  in  the  form  either  of  oil  or  seed, 
exports  oi'  flaxseed  and  linseed  oil  from  Argentina  in  1946  would  total  20 
to  25  million  bushels  in  terms  of  seed. 

The . second  official  estimate  of  Ar0entine  flaxseed  acreage  indicates 
5t0  million  acres  sown  this  fall  compared  with  4.6  million  acres  last  year. 
'.Yith  average  yields,  the  crop  to  be  harvested  this  coming  winter  would  be 
around  45  million  oushcls  compared  wi bh  35  million  bushels  last  ..inter  and 
a  prewar  average  output  of  67  million  bushels  (1330-39  average).    Use  of 
flaxseed  in  Argentina  he;:  amounts  to  about  10  million  bushels  annually 
(includ in0  flaxseed  used  for  seed  and  the  flaxseed  equivalent  of  linseed-oil 
consumption) .     With  the  carry-over  into  1947  of  old-crop  flaxseed  and  linseed 
oil  likely  to  be  relatively  small,  the  exportable  surplus  of  flaxseed  and 
linseed  oil  from  Argentina  in  1347  nay  not  be  more  than  40  million  bushels 
in  terms  of  flaxseed  (800  million  oounds  in  terms  of  linseed  oil)  compared 
with  annual  exports  of  about  60  million  bushels  before  the  war.     The  bulk  of 
these  exports  in  1947  vill  be  in  the  form  of  oil. 

Exports  of  turg  oil  from  China  continue  relatively  small.    The  total 
from  V-J  Day  tlirough  June  1946  was  about  20  million  pounds.     The  prewar  export 
was  173  million  pounds  annually  (1953-37  average),  of  which  120  million  pounds 
were  shipped  to  the  united  States.     Inports  of  tun-;  oil  from  all  sources  into 
the  United  States  in  the  first  7  months  of  1946  totaled  11  million  pounds, 
of  which  5  million  pounds  were  receiver  in  July. 

•perilla  oil  was  usee  in  substantial  quantities  in  the  United  States  in 
prewar  years,  largely  es  a  substitute  for  linseed  oil.     Imports  of  this  oil 
(including  perilla  seed  in  terms  of  oil)  averaged  about  64  million  pounds 
annually    (1935-39).     Virtually  ail  of  the  world  exports  of  perilla  seed  were 
from  Ilanchuria  and  Korea.    There  is  little  prospect  for  early  resumption  of 
this  trade* 
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Soybean' Prices  to  Continue  Relatively 
High;  Demand"  to  Remain  Strong  . 

Prices  to  farmer?  for  soybeans  produced  in  194o  are  to  "be  supported  at  the 
same"  level  as  a  year,  earlier,  with  a  "ba.sic  sup  :ort  of "  $2.0-1-  per  bushel  for  STo.  1 
or  Ho,  2  green  and  yellow,  soybeans,  14  percent  moisture  content,  normal  producers 
.delivery  points.    Prices  for  other  types  and  grades  will  he  supported  at  the  sane 
differentials  above  or  "below  the  "basic  support  as  "last  year.    Black,  "crown,. and 
mixed  soybeans  will  he  20  cents  per  "bushel  less  than  the  green  and  yellow  types. 
Ceiling  prices  for  19^-6-crop  soybeans,  (except  those  sold  for  seed  or  for  prepara- 
tion, as  human  food  are  to  be  21  cents  ahove  supports  and  15  cents  ahove  the.  ceil- 
ings that  prevailed  in  19^5-^6. 

Present  legislation  reauires  soybean,. prices  to  be  supported  at  least  at 
90  percent  of  the  conparahle  price  for  two,,  calendar  years  .after  .  the  war  is  offi- 
cially declared  ended.     The  period  of  mandatory  price  support  will  carry  through 
to  January  1,  19*4-9  -at  least.    On  August  15,  19H6,  the  comparable  price  of  soy- 
beans was  $1.96  per .bushel.    With  the  general  level  of  prices  expected  to  advance 
in  coming  months,  it  is  likely  that  the  comparable  price  of  soybeans  at  the  begin 
ning  of  the  19*4-7  harvest  will  he  higher  than  at  present. 

ITo  substantial  surplus  in  soybeans  is  likely  to  develop  during  the  next 
2  years,  even  with  acreage  maintained  at  the  present  level,  except  in  the  event 
of  a  severe  business  recession  in  the  United  States.    The  outlook  for  a  con- 
tinued strong  demand  for  soybeans  is  based  on  several  factors.    The  level  of 
consumer  income  in  the  United  States  is  so  high  that  a  substantial  decline  would 
leave  income  still  well-above-the  prewar  peak  reached  in" 19*4-1. .Demand  for  soy- 
"bean  meal  for  feed  in  the  United  States  has  increased  as  a  result  of  greatly 
expanded  use,  with  favorable  results,  during  the  war.  World  export  supplies  of 
oils  and  fats  are  not  likely  to  return  to  the  -orewar  level  "'"before  19*4-9  or  1950- 
As  long  as  Manchurian  soybeans  remain  unobtainable  in  world  markets,  a  poten- 
tially strong  export  demand  for  United  States  soybeans  is  likely,. 

Peanut  Prices  "to  he  Support ed  at  High  Level: 
Some  Dec  line  in  Dema.nd  Likely 

Prices  to  farmers  for  peanuts  produced  in  19*4-6  will  he  supported  at  an 
average  of  $1J2  per  ton  (8*6  cents  per  pound),  90  percent  of  the  parity  -orice 
of  peanuts  on  July         19*4-6.  ^his  support  ;:rice  is  about  $12  per  ton'  above  the 
support  for  1945-crop  peanuts,  and  about  $8  per  ton  higher  than  the  season  aver- 
age price  actually  received  by  farmers.  Peanuts  and  peanut  products  other  than 
oil  and  mea.l  are  not  subject  to  price  ceilings.,  . 

Consumption  of  peanuts  in  peanut  cutter,  salted  peanuts,  candy,  and 
"bakery  goods  has  been  at  a  high  level  since  the  beginning  of  the  war.-  Civilian 
consumption  of  these  products  in  the  cror>  years  3,9^Mi5  averaged.  6.>3  pounds  per 
person  compared,  with  an. average,  of  4>.G  pounds  per  person  in  19 37-41.  This 
increase,  which  occurred  despite  a  rise  of  over  100  percent  in  the  price  received 
by  farmers  for  peanuts,,  probably  was  due  to  substitution  of  peanuts  for  scarce 
foods,  as  well  as  to  the  wartime  increase  in  consumer  incomes.  Peanut  butter 
apparently  has  been  used  to  some  expent  as  a  substitute  for  butter  and  meat, 
particularly  in  sandwiches.  Use  of  peanuts  in  candy  apparently  was  increased 
during  the  war  to  offset  the  decrease  in  supplies  of  scarce  ingredients,  such 
as  sugar  and  chocolate.  Also,  consumer  demand  for  salted  peanuts  prohably  was 
increased  by  the  scarcity  of  candy  hars. 
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Civilian  consumption  of  edible  peanut  products  in  the  19^5  crop  year  is 
estimated  to  have  been  equivalent  to  6.6  pounds  of  shelled  peanuts  per  person, 
cxcoeding'he  previous  high  reached  in  lyU-2.    However,  stocks  of  cleaned  and 
shelled  peanuts  increased  about  SO  million  pounds  (farmers1   stock  equivalent), 
partly  as  a  result  of  a  sharp  decline  in  military  procurement  of  peanut  products. 
With  the  hign  support  price  fbr  the  I9U6  crop,  large  stocks  of  cleaned  and  shelled 
peanuts  on  hand  at  the  beginning  of  the  crop  year,  and  a  likelihood  of  some 
decline  in  demand  for  peanut  products  as  substitutes  for  scarce  foods,  clean- 
ing and  shelling  of  peanuts  may  decline  in  the  19^+6  crop  year.     In  that  event, 
the  nuantity  of  peanuts  remaining  for  diversion  to  crushing  for  oil  or  for 
export  would  be  increased  in  1 9^-6-^7 • 

Price s  fo  farmers  for  peanuts  harvested  in  19^7  are  likely  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  support  level.     Since  parity  prices  probably  will  show  an  upward 
trend  in  coming  months,  the  support  price  for  peanuts  in  l^<h~(-h&  is  likely  to 
be -higher  than  it  is  this  season.     Demand  for  peanut  products,  however,  may 
decline  further  in  19^7-^3,  particularly  if  there  is  a  business  recession 
in  that  period. 

Flaxseed  Fric.es  Highest  in  £6  Years ; 
Demand  St  rone 

.Following  the  lapse  of  price  controls  June  30,  flaxseed  prices  rose 
from  the  ceiling  of  S3. 35  per  bushel  (Minneapolis  basis)  to  S3. 80  per  bushel 
in  July  and  to  SU.OO  per  bushel  in  August the  highest  since  May  1320.    A  new 
ceiling  price,  at  8^.00  per  bushel,  Minneapolis,  was  established  September  9« 
Prices  of  flaxseed  during  the  .19^6-^-7  marketing  year  probably  will  be  main- 
tained at  ceilings  by  strong  demand  for  drying  oil  in  the  United  States  in  con- 
junction with  our  relatively  small  19U6  crop  and  limited  world  supplies  of  dry- 
in;?  oils.     The  support  price  for  19^-6-crop  flaxseed  is  S3.6O  per  bushel, 
Minneapolis  basis.  ... 

A  support  price  of  3U.00  per  bushel  (Minneapolis  basis)  was  recently 
announced  for  flaxseed  produced  in  lg^-7.     At  the  same  time,  a  tentative  goal 
of  k  million  planted  acres  for  the  19^7  crop  was  ann ounce d.i/    With  an  average 
yield  of  flaxseed  per  acre  on  this  acreage,  the  19^+7  crop  would  provide 
approximately  F^.o  million  pounds  of  linseed  oil.    Prewar  annual  consumption  of 
linseed  oil,  including  oil  produced  from  imported  flaxseed,  in  the  United  States 
since  1Q29  varied  from  a  low  of  326  million  pounds  in  1932  to  a  high  of  868  .  '. 
million  pounds  in  l':^+l.     The  chief  factors  affecting  consumption  of  linseed  oil 
in  this' period  were  the  rat-.:  of  industrial  production  and  the  supply  of  other 
drying,  oils.     Industrial  production  is  now  at  a  rate  about  25  percent  higher 
than  in  194-1,  the  highest  prewar  year.     The  United  States  will  continue  to  be 
dependent  on  imports  of  linseed,  tung,  castor,  and  other  drying  oils  to  make  up 
the  balance  of  its  requirements.    Available  world  supplies  of  drying  oils  are 
substantially  less  than  prewar.    A  fairly  strong  demand  for  linseed  oil  in  the 
United  States  is  likely  in  the  19^7-^-8  marketing  year. 

1/    Suggested  goals  for  flaxseed  acreages  in  the  winter  planting  States  are 
as  follows:     Arizona,  25,000,  79  percent  more  than  last  year;  California, 
160,000,  51  percent  more  than  last  year;  and  Texas,  120,000,  up  U3  percent 
from  last  year. 
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RECENT  DEVELOPMENTS 

Prices  of  Domestic  Fats  Down  in September 
But  55  fiercent  above  J-une 

The  index  number  of  wholesale  prices  of  S  domestic  fats  and  oils  de- 
clined in  the  first  half  of  September  to  212  percent  of  the  1935-39  average 
compared  with  160  pe  rcent  in  June,  219  percent  in  July,  and  240  percent  in 
August.    The  decline  from  August  to  early  September  reflected  reestablish- 
ment  of  price  ceilings  on  edible  fats  and  oils  other  than  butter.    The  de- 
cline in  lard  prices  was  particularly  sharp,  with  the  Chicago  quotation 
falling  from  32.5  cents  per  pound  in  August-  to  the  now  celling  level  of 
18,3  cents  in  early  September.     The  index  number  was  33  percent  higher  in 
the  first  half  of  September  than  in  June  as  a  result  of  higher  butter  prices 
and  higher  ceiling  prices  on  lard  and  linseed  oil.    The  new  lard  ceiling  is 
4025  cents  (30  percent)  higher  than  the  -June  50  ceiling. 

Table 3  8 —"Wholesale  price  per  round  of  specified  fats  and  oils,  late 
September  1946,  compared  with  earlier  periods 


:  i  :  i    Early    :    Late  . 

Item                     j  June  1946s  July  1946:August  19 46s Septembers Sep temfcwl 
s    §  •  :    1946      :  1946 


Butter,  92-score,  New  York  : 
Lard,  prime  steam,  tierces, : 


Cottonseed  oil,  crude,  : 
Southwestern  mills ,•••.«•: 

Inedible  tallow,  No.  1,  : 
Chicago .go. e  0 . . . • ..•«•• to* 

Linseed  oil-,  drums,  New  : 
York • • • . . c • a ••••«•••••• o » * 

Ifcnhaden  oil,  light,  refined 

NeTiv  York.  e>.  

Coconut  oil,  I  anil  a,  crude  : 

Pacific  Coast  l/. 


Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cent  s 

Cents 

52.2 

69,4 

70.5 

75.0 

20*0 

14.0 

22.0 

32*8 

18e3 

18.3 

12,6 

16  .2 

15.5 

12  0  6 

'•lM* 

8.4 

11  «t  3 

8*4 

3.4 

8.4 

15.5 

17,6 

16. 8 

16,3 

18. 8 

15.0 

15.  4 

15.0 

13.0 

15.0 

11.0 

11.0 

11  oO 

11.1 

!!.!<► 
& 

Adjusted 

to  allow 

for  ta:t  of  3 

cents  per 

pound 

1/    In  store,  sellers  *  tanks. 

on  first  domestic  processing.  *  Including  increase  of  1*75  cents  recommended  07 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  late  September,  hut  not  immediately  in  effect. 

Government  Purchases  Small  in  August 

Contracts  for  government  purchase  of  fats  and  oils  in  August  comprised 
8  million  pounds  (fat  content)  of  margarine  and  7  million  pounds  of  coconut 
oil.    This  was  the  smallest  monthly  purchase  since  October  1945,    Total  pur- 
chases in  January-August  1946  were  387  million  pounds  compared  with  375  mil- 
lion pounds  a  year  earlier. 
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Copra  Agreements  Sinner!  -:ith  Philippine 
Republic  and  Netherlands  .ilast  Indies 

In  an  agreement  with  the  United  States.  Government  signed  August  8,  the 
Philippine  Government  agreed  to  sell  to  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  or  its 
dcsignc33 .  the  entire  earoortaJSio  surplus  of  copra  and  coconut  oil  during  the 
year  beginning  July  1,  1346.    Bulk  prices- f.o.b. • the  Philippines  were  fixed 
at  $103«50  per  long  ton  for  copra  ana  7,125  cents  per  pound  for  coconut  oil. 

The  Philippine  Government  will  grant  export  licenses  only  to  countries 
with  allocations  from  the  International  Bn&rgency  Food  Council.  Purchases 
for  such  countries  other  than  the  United  States  will  be  made  by  CCC  or  its 
designees.    United  States  imports  of  copra  will  be  made  by  private  firms 
under  import-license  control. 

An  agreement  with  the  Netherlands  Indies  Government  similar  to  the 
Philippine  agreement  was  signed  August  15.    This  agreement  is  effective  for 
one  year  beginning  September  1,  1946.    Under  this  agreement,  the  price  stip- 
ulated for 'copra  is  $110.25  per  short  ton  c,i,f.  Pacific  Coast  ports,  which 
is  equivalent  to  the  f.  o^b.  price  specified  in  the  Philippine  agreement.  The 
Netherlands  Indies  Government  agrees  to  encourage  production,  procurement, 
and  export  of  copra.    In  return  tho  United  States  Government  agrees  to  help 
obtain  priorities  for  trade  goods  and  needed  equipment  and  to  help  in  finding 
personnel  and  supplies  for  rehabilitating  the  small-boat  building  industry  in 
the  Netherlands  Indies.    CCC  win  advance  money  f  or  purchases  of  trade  goods 
and  supply.    Repayment  wall  be  r.iade  from  receipts  from  the  sale  of  copra. 

The  Netherlands  Indies  Government  estimated  that  the  agreement  would 
make  possible  an  export  of  at  least  500,000  long  tons  of  copra  (equivalent 
to  about  420  million  pounds  ef  coconut  oil)  by  next  September  1.    Most  of 
tho  prewar  exports  from  the  IHast  Indies  went  to  Europe.    The  current  supply 
is  subject  to  ISFC  allocation. 

Production  Prospects  Levered  in  Au,fCust  for 
Soybeans,  Peanuts,  and  Cottonseed; 
Improved  for  1  "laxseod 

Favorable  weather  during  August  for  maturing  the  flaxseed  crop  and  for 
harvesting  operations  resulted  in  an  increase  in  indicated  production  from 
21.9  million  bushels  August  1  to  22.3  million  bushels  September  1.  Growing 
conditions  in  the  cottonseed,  peanut,  ana  soybean  areas  were  variable,  but 
there  was  'a  net  reduction  in  prospective  output  of  each  of  these  crops. 
The  September  1  indications  were  as  follows:    Soybeans,  1S3.4  million  bushels, 
2,7  million  bushels  loss  than  a  month  earlier:  peanuts,  2,037  million  pounds, 
54'  million  pounds  l^es  than  indicated  on  August  1;  and  cottonseed,  3,732,000 
tons,  dov.n  49,000  tons.  1/ 

1/   Bauafoii  on  forecast  of  cotton  production  api-uming  5"~yoar  ^vorago  ratio  of 
cottcne&ed  to  cotton  lint. 
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Tabic  ^  Oil 

.seeds: 

-.-  -  16 
Yield  p 

or  aero 

1                      1           _1_  • 

and  production, 

19  4' V- 46 

Commodity 

field 

per  acru  1/  : 

• 

• 

Product! on 

s  Unit  : 

19  44  : 

• 

1945  ? 

♦ 
• 

ir.di—  ; 
catcd  s 
1946  : 

Unit  i 

■  • 
• 

• 
• 

1944  : 

1945  : 

met  id- 
eated 
1946 

Soybeans  ! 

!  Bu. 

10o3 

17.6 

19.4 

Fdl.bue 

190.4 

191,7 

105,4 

Flaxseed  ! 

It 

7.7 

9.0 

8.4 

11  11 

23.1 

5G0  7 

22. 8 

Cottonseed  J 

•  Lb. 

482 

413 

408 

1000  T. 

4902 

366  4 

3732 

Peanuts  ! 

c  nr\ 

0  f\j 

641 

648 

MLl.lb. 

2111 

2062 

fCUO  / 

1/    Soybeans,  ■  per  acre  harvested  for  beans;  'flaxseed,  per  acre  planted; 
cottonseed,  per  aero  of  cotton  in  cultivation -July  1;  peanuts,  per  acre  picked 
and  threshed. 


'lOVSniTT.CNT  ACTIONS 

Price  Geilin -s  Reestablished  on  ;;Iost  Fats, 
Oils,  Oilseeds,  and  Cilsced  -"oaie 

The  Price  Decontrol  Board  announced  August  21  that  price  ceilings  wore 
to  be  reestablished  on  fats  and  oils,  oilseeds,  and  oilseed  meals.  .Sutter, 
her/over,  ./as  exempted  for  the  time  being  from  price  control,  together  vdth 
other  dairy  oroducts. 

Ceilings  on  prices  of  com,  oil,  ocanut,  oil,  and  inedible  fats  and  oils 
had  been  restored  in  late  July,  v;hcn  the  Price  Control  Extension  Act  v:as 
signed  by  the  President,    laximum  prices  of  ]  insocd,  coconut,  and  castor  oils 
have  been  increased  from  the  June  50  level. 

In  Amendment  65  to  Maximum  Price  Regulation  53,  effective  July  31,  the 
ceiling  for  linseed  oil  T/as  increased  1„.>  cents  per  ^cund  to  I5.8  cents 
(tank  cars,  eelivered,  Iv3.nr.oap oils  ).    A  further  increase  in  the  ceiling  was 
made  September  18  by  Amendment  71,  bringing  tlx  maximum  to  17.8  cents.  In 
addition,  Order  33  to  WR  53,  effective  September  20,  permits  delivery  of 
linseed  Oil  prior  to  October  7  at  a  price  to  be  adjusted  upvrard  after  delivery 
in  accordance  with  action  that  may  bo  taken  by  the  Office  of  Price- ^dministra-- 
tion  upon  cor.plcti  on  of  atudy  of  flaxseed  crushers'  costs. 

Order  33  also  permits  delivery  of  Pacific  Coast  sardine  oil  until 
October  7  subject  to  upward  adjustment  in  price  if  coiling  e  arc  raised  upon 
completion  of  a  study  of  costs  in  the  pilchard  processing  industry. 

Amendment  67  to  MPR  55,  effective  August  26,  increased  maximum  prices 
for  crude  Manila  coconut  oil  by  0.06  cent  per  pound  (to  8.06  cents,  c/i.f. 
Pacific  Coast  ports)  and  for  Philippine  coora  by  50  cents  per  ton  (to  ^110.25 
per  short  ton,  c.i.f.  Pacific  Coast  ports).     These  increases  were  made  to  off- 
set increased  ocean  freight  rates. 
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Ceiling  prices  for  castor  oil  were  increased  u.2  cants  per  pound,  and  those 
for  castor  ueans  $47  per  lon0  ton,  by  Amendment  72  to  IT'R  53,  effective  Septeriber 
18.    The  new  znaximuzn  prices  per  pound  for  castor  oil,  tar. kcar 'lots ,  Nov/  York,  are 
as  follows:    ho.  1,  19.50  cents;  No.  3,19«20  cents;  dehydrated,  bodied,  2n. ac- 
cents.   The  new  Eaximum  for  castor  beans  is  §165.00  per  long  ton,  c.i.f.  port  of 
arrival,  Atlantic  or  &ulf  Coast.    These  ceilings  are  equivalent  to  prices  being 
paid  for  castor  beans  in  brazil,  the  chief  source  of  world  supplies. 

i.     price  ceiling  of  S.125  cents  per  pound  v.ras  established  on  September  23 
for  all  sales  of  acidless  tallov.  oil  or  a c i d  1  e s_s  t a  1 1  ow  to  soap  ;ianuf  acturers . 
This  action  was  ta*ceh  in"  l^aencineniT~TO  to~T3FR~"53 .~ 

OeSLing  prices  for  cot  tons  e  c  c.  and  soyoean  oils  in  tank-car  lots  wore  restored 
on  August  23  at  the  June'  30  level".    Ceilings  on  refined  cottonseed  and  soybean  oils 
in  tankoear  lots  were  reestablished  August  23,  ^t  levels  slightly  higher  tlisn  on 
June  30.    An  upward  adjustment  in  maximums  for  refined  peanut  oil  also  was  ef- 
fective August  23.    These  increases  were  made  by  Amendment  6t>  "ifo TSFIt  53  in  con- 
formance with  section  G(c)  of  the  Price  Control  Extension  Act,  which  required 
restoration  of  the  full  amount  of  previous  Hroll-backsM •    A  subsidy  of  0.5 
cent  per  pound  was  paid  to  refiners  during  the  1942-43  crop  year,  and  when  the 
subsidy  was  terminated,  trices  of  refined  oil  and  refined-oil  products  were  not 
increased  by  the  full  C.5  cent    per  pound.    A  few  typical  ceilings  effective 
August  23,  1946  for  specif  iec  refined  oils  and  comparisons  with  the  June  30 
ceilings  are  as  follows,  in  cents  per  pound  (tank  car  lots), 

August  25    June  30 

Cottonseed  oil,  bleached  prinie  summer, 

yellow,  N.  Y   14.53  14.31 

Cottonseed  oil,  winterized  (salad  oil),  N.  Y.  » *      15c53  15.10 

Peanut  oil,  aeodorized,  white,  N.  Y.    15. GG  15.01 

Soybean  oil,  winterized,  basis  Decatur,  111   13.54  13.40 

New  ceiling  prices  on  processors'  sales  oi  shortening ; margarine,  salad  oils , 
and  cooking  oils  packaged  in  drums  or  smaller  combiners  dc c ame~e  j.'f e c  t  i ve" " 
August  30.  \J    These  ^axinuras,  established  by  Amendment  6G  to  53,  are  0.5  to 

0.6  cent  per  pound  above  June  30  ceilings.    New  processors*  maximums  for  salad 
dressing  and  mayonnaise ,at  2  to  4  cents  per  gallon  over  the  June  30  ceilings /also 
became  effective  August  30.    These  ceilings  were  set  forth  in  Amendment  41  to 
Second  Revised  Supple  \entary  Regulation  14  to  the  General  maximum  Price  Regulation, 

Ceiling  prices  on  packers'  sales  of  edible  tallow ,  oleo  oil  and  oleostearine 
in  tank  cars  were  restored  September  1  at  June  50  levels .    Hew  "c oi 1  ing~pri  c  e s  f o r 
lard,  4.25  cents  per  pound  over  the  June  30  levels,  were  established  on  September 
4  by  Amendment  5S  to  LPR  53.     The  new  maximum  for  prime  steam  larc  in  tierces  at 
Chicago  ("cash"  lard)  is  18.30  cents  per  pound. 

June  30  ceilings  were  restored,  effective  September  3,  on  soybeans  and  on 
soybean,  cottonseed  and  linseed  oil  Meals .    Cn  other  oil  meals,  Tiie'imormer  ceil- 
ings were  reestablished  in  late  July.    A  new  ceiling  price  of  v4.00  per  bushel, 
Minneapolis,  was  established  for  flaxseed  on  September  9  by  Amendment  10  to 
1«PR  397.    This  is  C5  cents  per  bushel~"al7ove  the  June  30  ceiling  price  for  flaxseed 
and  40  cents  per  bushel  '\i^her  than  the  return  per  bushel  guaranteed  to  farmers 
for  flaxseed  produced  in  1S4C.    Peanuts  and  peanut  products  other  than  oil  and 
meal  were  removed  from  price-cei ling  control  on  September  1.    These  products  were 
not  certified  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  as  being  in  short  supply, 

1/  0FA  Press  Reieas"e  6727,  dated  August  21, 
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Table  5 


Imports  and  exports  of  fats,  oils,  oil-bearing  materials  in  terms  of  oil, 
and  fat-and-oil  products,  1937-46 


Exports  1/ 


Imports  for  consumption 


Item 


;Average  « 
•1937-41  1 


:    Jan. -June 


1945 


Food  fats  and  oils 


<  1946 


Average 
:1937-41 


t    Jan .  -  June 


>  1945 


1945 


1946 


Butter  

Lard  

Oleo  oil  •  • 

Oleo  stock   

Stearine,  animal,  edible  

Tallow,  edible  

Total,  edible  animal  fats   

Corn  oil   

Cottonseed  oil  

Cottonseed  (15.5  percent)   

Olive  oil,  edible  

Peanut  oil   

Peanuts,  shelled  (39  percent)   

Sesame  oil   .".  

Sesame  seed  (47  percent)  •   

Soybean  oil   

Soybeans  (15  percent)  

Sunflower  oil  

Teaseed  oil   

Vegetable  oils,  shipments  to  U.S.  territories 

Total,  edible  vegetable  oils   

Soap  fats  and  oils 

Pish  oils  

Creases  

Marine  mammal  oils   ,  

Olive  oil  "foots"   

Olive  oil.  Inedible  

Palm  oil   -.  •  

Tallow,  inedible  

Total,  slow-lathering  oils   

Babassu  oil   

Babassu  kernels  (63  percent)  (  ........... . 

Coconut  oil   

Copra  (63  peroent)   

Murumuru  kernels  (36  peroent)  6/   

Palm-kernel  oil  

Palm-nut  kernels  (45  peroent)  ............... 

Tuoum  kernels  (43  percent)   

Total  lauric-acid  oils   

Drying  oils 

Flaxseed  (34  peroent)   

Linseed  oil  

Oitioioa  oil   s  

Perilla  oil  

Perilla  seed  (37  peroent)  

Tung  oil  

Total,  drying  oils  

Other  industrial  oils  and  fats 

Cashew  nut  shell  liquid  (oil)   

Castor  oil   •..  

Castor  beans  (45  peroent)   

Fish-liver  oils  

Japan  wax  (tallow)  ,.. 

tleat's-foot  oil  

Rapeseed  oil  

Vegetable  tallow   

Wool  grease  

Other  vegetable  oils  and  fats.  

Total,  other  industrial   

Manufactured  products  (fat  o  on  tent) 

Margarine  TJ  '  

Shortening  

Soap  -/.  

Total,  manufactured  products   

Grand  total  8/ 


Mil.  lo.Mil.lb.  Mil. lb.  Mil. lb.  Mil. lb.    Mil. lb.  Mil. lb.  Mi 


lTlD. 


3.8 

5/ 

1.0 
2.9 


3.7 
.2 


.2 
1.7 


y 


.2 


.2 
1.7 


y 


.i 


9.5 
272.7 
3.8 
2.9 
.3 
.2 


4/41.4 
563.8 
.2 


4/18.4 
393.8 

y 


7.7 


14.2 
72.1 

48.5 
16.1 

9.9 
4.8 
7.0 

.8 
10.0 


5.8 
33.5 

y. 

9.0 
19.6 
.3 

y 

85.5 


2.1 


.1  289.4 


y 

14.5 

y 

7.6 
11.2 

"y 

55.3 


K 


.3 


.5 
.1 


.3 
11.0 


2.4 


10.5 
30.9 

y 

8.5 


40.5 
62.2 
44.1 

7.8 


20.8 
24.0 
30.8 

4.2 


183.4  147.9 


88.6 


277 


"6376  167.4 


86.9 


2.6 

25.4 
20.2 
6.5 
301.2 
7.7 


362.6 


13.3 

V, 

.1 
66.1 
32.0 
113.6 


8.0 

y 

.3 

.1 
52.4 
30.6 


2.8 


.3 


7.4 
2.3 


2.7 
4.5 
2.9 


17.3 
1.5 


16.9 
6.8 
13.4 
.3 

I 

T7.7 
6.2 


rf.7 


4.1 
3.7 
10.0 
1 

3.6 


91.4 


22.8 


28.9 


61.3 


33.0 


.4 

48.9 
362.8 
335.9 
1.2 
28.8 
14.8 
2.4 
795.2 


3.8 
46.3 
34.0 
149.1 
.4 

37.3 
5.9 
2?6.8 


2.0 
26.0 
24.7 
95.1 
.1 

28.7 
.7 
177.3 


1.3 
20.6 
.9 
144.0 

y 
"y 

1.9 


33.4 
27.8 


.1 


y 


168.7 


61.2 


.1 


351.7 
.1 
16.0 
28.'9 
.5 
100.4 
497.6 


72.3 
79.0 
21.6 

y 

.3 


48.8 
6.3 
8.5 


41.9 
32.7 

6V5 


£.0 


3.3 


5.0 


.2 
31.9 


1.7 


y 

5.3 


1.5 


173.2 


63.6 


87,1 


8.3 


33.8 


6.8 


2.7 
.5 
95.0 
46.7 

3.0 

10.3 
2.7 
3.0 


.3 

1.7 
137.0 
22.3 

.7 
17.7 

.3 
1.3 
1.3 


163.9 182.6 


.1 

.  .9 
76.8 
11.7 

.5 
8.0 

y 

.3 
.7 
99.8 


1.5 
3.3 
57.6 
12.4 

.1 
1.3 

.5 
1.0 

.2 


1.0 


.6 


13.2 


2.7 


77.9 


1478 


8.6 


2.0 
~47F 


1.9 
1.4 
2.8 
T7T 


K 


6 

]~6- 


y 


.i 

7T 


901.6  523.0 


I 

361.1 


1.3 
8.0 
30.8 


40.1 


64.5 
20.6 
68.1 
153.2 


29.8 
13.9 
21.2 


64.9 


4/16.5 
311.6 

y 
"y 

3.5 


605.4 

412.2 

331.6 

.2 

.1 

.3 

11.1 

5.9 

1.1 

1.0 

1.0 

1.1 

.1 

.4 

36.5 
7.5 
6.0 

3.5 
3672 


3.4 
2.6 
.2 

6.0 
4.2 

TSTT 


41.2 


.3 
26.1 


.4 


26.8 


1.3 

.8 

1.2 

3.7 

1.7 

5.2 

.2 

"y 

.3 

.7 

.4 

l.S 

8.5 


17.6 
9.5 
44.6 
TTTT 


506.3    1,029.7      608.9  55275 


2^016.7 

Compiled  from  Monthly  Summary  of  Foreign-  Commerce  of  the  United  States,  records  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  and 
reports  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  following  items  are  not  included  above i    Procurement  by  the  Army  for  civilian  relief  and  by  the  American 
Red  Cross,  Jan uary-Deo ember  1945,  68  million  pounds  of  lard,  14  million  pounds  of  edible  oils,  3  million  pounds 
of  margarine  (fat  content),  and  8  million  pounds  of  soap  (fat  content);  January-June  1945,  65  million  pounds  of 
lard,  3  million  pounda  of  margarine  (fat  content),  and  7  million  pounds  of  soap  (fat  content);  January-June  1946, 
16  million  pounds  of  lard  and  9  million  pounds  of  shortening  and  edible  oils  (preliminary). 

l/  Includes  shipments  to  U.  S.  territories  of  butter,  lard,  and  manufactured  products;  reexports  of  coconut,  palm, 
and  tung  oils,  olive-oil  foots,  and  copra;  and  reexports  in  1945  and  1946  of  oertain  quantities  of  whale  oil, 
linseed  oil,  and  sunflower  oil  reported  in  imports  for  consumption.    Shipments  include  special  programs  of  USDA 
in  1945.    2/  Preliminary.    3/  Less  than  50,000  pounds.    4/  Includes  actual  weight  of  butter  oil  and  spreads  (Army). 
These  were  not  reported  separately  prior  to  1945.     5f  Not  reported  separately.    6/  1937-41,  35  percent.    7/  Imported 
margarine  goes  largely  to  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands.    8/  Computed  from  unrounded  numbers. 
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Table  6.-  Fats  and  oils;    Factory  production  fran  domestic  and  imported  "■-ate- rials , 
January-July  1945  and  1946;  r.nd  factory  and  warehouse  stocks  tit  end  o?  nonth, 
July  1345,  Jur.o'aro  Jjly  1D46 


:  Production 

Stocks  (crude  basis) 

:  January- 
Items  grouped  by  major  use  July 

s  1945 

January- 
July* 
1946 

July  31, 
1945 

June  30 , 
1  1946 

July  31, 
1946 

Million 
pounds 


Million 
pounds 


Million 
pounds 


Million 
pounds 


Mi  1  li  on 
pounds 


Food  fats  and  oil3  : 

Butter  1/  :  .906.9 

Lard  and  rendered  pork  fat  "bj  :  775.1 

Oleo  oil,  edible  animal  stearine,  : 

and  edible  tallow  :  127.4 

Total  edible  animal  fats   i  1,809.4 

Corn  oil  4/  :  133.5 

Cottonseed  oil  4/   674.4 

Olive  oil,  edible   :  4.0 

Peanut  oil  4/  t  72  •  8 

Sesame  oil   :   

Soybean  oil  4/  :  840.7 

Total  edible  vegetable  oils  1,725.4 

Soap  fats  and  oils  : 

Tallow,  inedible   :  540.7 

Grease,  excluding  wool  grease   t  310.1 

Palm  oil  4/    

Fish  oil    39.8 

Marine  mammal  oil   :   

Olive  oil,  inedible  and  foots   :  5/ 

Total  slow- lathering  oils   :  890.6 

Babassu  oil  4/  :  5y 

Coconut  oil  4/  ,   98.0 

Palra-kernel  oil  4/   26.6 

Total  laurio-acid  oils    124.6 

Drying  oils  i 

Castor  oil,  dehydrated  ij  t  38.3 

Linseed  oil  :  242.9 

Oiticica  oil   s   

Perilla  oil  T.  : 

Tung  oil   s  8.0 

Total  drying  oils   :  289.2 

Other  industrial  : 

Neat's-foot  oil   1.5 

Wool  grease   s  10.5 

Cod  oil  and  fish-liver  oils   t  4.2 

Castor  oil,  No.  1  and  'Jo.  3  B/   54.1 

Rapeseed  oil     

Other  vegetable  oils   :  31.2 

Total   :  101.5 

Grand  total  9/  :  4,940.4 


664.5 
824.5 

70.6 


184.8 
105.0 

19.2 


1,559.6 


309»0 


103.1 
418.3 
2.0 
60.7 

888.3 


19.6 
351.5 
1.8 
51.8 
1.7 
232.8 


1,472.4 


659.2 


553.5 
318.3 

42.2 


118.1 
75.0 
71.2 
60.1 
24.8 
1.8 


914.0 
139.8 


351.0 


139.8 


n.i 

124.4 
27.5 


163.0 


19.5 
352.3 


5.6 


8.4 
145.4 
7.7 
.1 
12.9 


377.4 


174.5 


1.1 
11.3 

3.4 
35.3 

34.6 


1.9 
2.9 
13.3 
11.9 
18.2 
45.8 


85.7 


94.0 


49.6 
39.9 

4.6 


94.1 


20.6 
364.5 
1.8 
44.6 
.2 
261.3 


693.0 


118.4 
84.2 
22.1 
38.3 
10.4 
.6 


274.0 


8.7 
96.4 
11.6 


116.7 


7.1 
115.5 
5.3 
.1 
7.3 


135.3 


.9 
6.6 

10.2 
9.4 
8.5 

10.1 


45.7 


4,549.0 


1,750.7 


1,358.9 


y 


70.1 
50.4 

6.5 


127.0 


22.9 
306.7 
1.8 
43.5 
.1 
256.6 


G31.6 


124.8 
96.8 
20.3 
63.7 
9.3 
.6 


315.5 


8.2 
102.2 
10.4 


120.8 


5.5 
121.8 
5.3 
.1 
9.1 


141.8 


.9 

6.5 
10.9 
8.9 
7.3 
7.7 


42.2 


1,378.9 


Compiled  from  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  exoept  as  noted.  Data  include  stocks  held  by  the 
Government  in  reported  positions. 

l/  Creamery  butter  production  and  cold-storage  stocks,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Zj  Preliminary. 

Zf  Federally  inspected  production,  USDA. 

~i/  Stocks,  crude  oil  plus  refined  oil  converted  to  crude  basis  by  dividing  by  the  following  factors j 
Babassu,  corn,  cottonseed,  pain,  and  pain-kernel  oils,  0.93;  coconut,  peanut,  and  soybean  oils,  0.9<t, 
5/  Included  in  "Other  vegetable  oils". 


6/  Crude  only. 
j/  Converted  to  crude  basis  by  dividing  by  0.88. 

8/  Estimated  quantity  used  in  manufacture  of  dehydrated  castor  oil  excluded  from  production, 
a/  Computed  from  unrounded  nurabers. 
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Table    7       Production  and  stocks  of  shortening,  and  production,  withdrawals  for 
consumption  and  export,  and  materials  used  in  manufacture  of  oleomargarine, 

United  States,  January- June  1945  and  1946 

SHORTENING 


Item 


June 
1945 


1946  1/ 


January- June 


May                  June        1        1945        !      1946  l/ 
•    .  ;  j  j  -« 

; 1,000  pounds  1,000  pounds  1,000  pounds  1,000  pounds"*!, 000  pounds 


Production   :      105,160  123,34.  103,861 

Factory  and  warehouse  stocks,  end  of  month  :        46,029  46,233  45,868 


745,573 


0LB0MAB&AHITCE 


Production : 

Colored   : 

Uncolored   t 

Total  2/  : 

Withdrawals s  t 
Tax-paid  for  consumption  in  the  United  s 

States  and  territories   : 

Tax-free  for  U.  S.  Government   : 

Tax-free  for  export  « 

Total   t 

i 

Materials  used:  i 

Oleo  oil   i 

Oleostearine   t 

Lard,  neutral   : 

Oleo  stock   : 

Tallow   

Total,  animal   : 

Cottonseed  oil   : 

Soybean  oil   

Peanut  oil   : 

Corn  oil   : 

Cottonseed  flakes   : 

Soybean  stearine   : 

Soya  flakes   

Total ,  domestic  vegetable   : 

Sunflower  oil   *  

Total,  foreign  vegetable   

Total  fats  and  oils   

Milk   : 

Salt   : 

Derivative  of  glycerin   : 

Lecithin   : 

Monostearihe   : 

Soda  (benzoate  of)   

Vitamin  concentrate   : 

Color   ; 

Estearine   : 

Miscellaneous   : 

Total,  other  materials   : 

Total,  all  materials   : 


Compiled  from  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  and  fron  Internal  Revenue  Bulletin 
1/  Preliminary. 

2Y  Total  of  unrounded  numbers. 


574,284 


13,578 

2,149 

4,597 

49,211 

16,717 

35,044 

38,820 

31,435 

275,415 

244,058 

48  ,622 

40,969 

36,032 

324,624 

260,775 

31,364 

41,930 

34,567 

280,93? 

254,628 

12,292 

74 

3,560 

35,539 

4,514 

5,575 

457 

227 

8,433 

3,214 

49,251 

42,461 

38,354 

324,905 

262,356 

641 

157 

128 

5,434 

1,160 

77 

140 

88 

1,076 

937 

396 

174 

120 

3,956 

1,040 

156 

18 

17 

704 

130 

2 

3 

1 

2 

14 

1,272 

492 

354 

11,172 

3,281 

19,816 

16,144 

13,504 

143,910 

101,508 

17,483 

16,158 

14,250 

93,032 

96,295 

259 

880 

607 

4,274 

7,964 

623 

486 

511 

4,839 

3,826 

12 

1 

1 

18 

8 

15 

1 

5 

5 

34 

5 

38,198 

33,669 

20,878 

252,122 

209,607 

39,470 

34,161 

29,232 

2  63,300 

212,888 

8,348 

7.034 

6,102 

56,306 

44,112 

1,480 

1,299 

1,104 

10,049 

P.076 

80 

68 

66 

543 

509 

43 

53 

46 

349 

314 

37 

33 

28 

267 

196 

33 

30 

27 

208 

178 

9 

8 

8 

63 

50 

8 

1 

3 

67 

13 

1 

7 

50 

54 

1 

1 

1 

11 

8 

10,046 

8,535 

7,392 

67,913 

53,510 

48.516 

42,696 

36,624 

331,213 

266,398 
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Table  8  .-  Supply  and  disposition  of  fats  and  oils,  by  cplencar  years,  1937-46  and 
production  of  fats  and  oils  fron  domestic  materials  ,  year  beginning;  October ,  1937-46 

 Supply  and  disposition,  calendar  year  


Item 


Average ( 
1937-41: 

m 


1942     *     1943     *     1944     \  1945 
lb. Mil.  lb.  Mil.  lb.  Mil.  lb.  Mil.  lb. 


n~946" 


(partly 
forecast) 
Tb"7 


PRODUCTION  FROM  DOMESTIC  JaAIEKIALS 


Focd  fats  and  oils  : 

3utTe"rl    Creamery   :  1,780  1,764  1,674  1,489  1,369 

Farm                                                                                  :  431'  366    .  341  329  337  

Total  (actual  weight)   :  2,211  2,130  .  2,015  1,818  1,706  1,450 

Lard  and  rendered  pork  fat:  ! 

Federally  inspected   ;  1,224  1,724  2,080  2,367  1,311 

Other   ..  :  740     '      745  977  836  -    -  621  

Total   .'  :  1,964  2,469  3,056  3,203  2,132        2  ,130 

Edible  tallow,"  edible  animal  stearine ,  oleo  stock  and  oil  :  21g  277  259  198  202  150 

•    Total  edlb,le  animal  fats    4,38S  4,e7G  5,330  5,219:  4,040  3,730 

Com  oil  .....  ^  :  155  248  239  211  ?0t 

Cottonseed  oil   ....  :  1,472  1,386  1,313  1,132  1,273 

Olive  oil,  edible   .'.  ..:  6  7    -  10  6  4 

Peanut  oil   «•*  :  87  77  153  l/    108  l/  95 

Soybean  oil   :  :  4  1  9  7  62  1,2  3  4  1,2  46  *1_,3S9.  

Total  edible  vegetable  oils   2,-139  2,480  2,949  2,703  »2  969  2,670 

Soap  fats  and  oils                                                                           :  '  ■ 

Inedible  tallow  and  greases  . .-  i .-.  >  .  . . . . ;  •    1,167.  1,742,  1,649  1,943  1,751   -  1,660 

Fish  and  marine  mammal  oils   i  243  158  175  214   180  180 

Total  soap  fats  and  oils    1,410  1,900?  1,825  2,157  -  1,931  1,840 

Drying  oils                •       ■             •  ■                 •                           : .   

Lir.seed  oil  2/  »  277  699  715  732  454 

Tung  oil   '•  2  2  5-  3  9 

Total  drying  oils   -.<••-»  >  i  279,  ,  701  ,  ,     720  ^        735  463  500 

Other  industrial   t  15  26  25  25  33  30 

Grand  total  ■. .'  .'  '   8,230  9,983  10,847  10,839  '9,434  8,77C 

STOCKS,  of  primary  fats  and  oils  January  1  (crude  basis)  ,.t      2,218  2,272  2,018       2,151       2,156"  *1,726 
IMPORTS  of  oil  and  factory  production  of  oil  from  i 

imported  materials  3/                                                                  1,974  996  929           990  •  917   

TOTAL  .SUPFLY  . . .  .                                                   12,422  13,251  13, ^94      13,980    *12,507  "~  

EXF0RTS,  reexports,  and  shipments  to  U.S. .territories  Zj  ..i         448  !      940  1,581'       1,533  1.059 

STOCKS  of  primaryfats  and  oils  December  31  (crude  basis).:      2,303.,     2,009  2,151       2,156  *1,726   

DOMESTIC  DISAPPEARANCE  4/  ;               9,669  10,286  9,967      10,258    ••»9,769  '   

Military  procurement,  excluding  relief                                           50  557  974       1,183  1,173 

Civilian  disappearance   »  -  :      9,619  9,729  8,992        9,075-  »8,596  

:  Pounds"      Pounds  Pounds        Pounds      Pounds  Pound's- 
Civilian  disappearance  Tier  person  (fat  oontent)':  : 

Food  :     46  45  43             42  40  38 

Nonfood  :     24  26  24  25  24  24 

 Total   :     70  71  67             68  64  62 

Production  Crcm  domestic  materials ,  , 
year  beginning  October 

^                               .                :  *™*fV  1942     !  1943     :    1944    'plrll-^    S      1946  v 
  *  •   :  1937-41:  ,  ,,               ,Jfr ny.y.^i  (<•  nrCf-H  „Q 

*  :M11.  lb.  Mil,  lb.  Mil,  lb.  Mil,  lb.  Mil.   ]o.  Mil.  lb- 

Food  Cats,  and  oils  -  : 

Butter:    Creamery"  '.  :      1,805        1;725       -1»511  •      1,420  .: 

Farm  i  :  415  347  332   335   

Total  (actual  weight)   .  2,220       2,07~2        1,843        1.755    •  1,450 

Ltrd  a::c  rendered  pork  fati  "  :  ■  •  -  •  

Federally*  inspected   t  i      1,363     •  1,944       2,541        1,37  5 

Other  .   753  890  BB0  831   

Total  i.Vvr. 5  :      2,121  ■  ■  •2-,834       -3,421        2..206  .2,150   

Edible  tallow,  edible  animal  stearine , oleo  stock  and  oil     :  225     ■      269  213  202  140  

Total  edible  animal  fats  :  ,.  4,566        5,175       5,477       4,163  3,740  

:orn  'oil   '  ■  i  :         175-         240  214  217 

Cottonseed  oil    1,456        1,402        1,179  1,302 

01i7e  oil,  edible   :  5  10  6  5 

F-ariut  oil  '  '.  :  87  133    l/  ■  136-  l/  89 

Soybean  oil  :         500        1,206        1,219  1,343  

Total  edible  vegetable  oils  :  ■  -2-, 222        2,991       2,753       2,956       2,670   ~ 

Soar  fats  and  oils  : 

Inedible  tcllow and  greases    1,303        1,623        1,941        1,757  1,700 

Fish  and  r.trino  mammal  oils    226  192  168  214        '  ISO  

Total  soap  fats  and  oils  :      1.529        1,315       2,109       1,971  1,360  

Prying  oils  : 

Lin-=o»d  oil  2/   :         361  71l'         802  417  543  ' 

Tung  oil    2  5  2        .      9.  .  7.   

Total  drying  oils    363  716  804  436.    .  550  

Other  industrial  :  15  27  25  '         32  1  50 

Jrnnd  total   8,695      10,727      11,165        9,547        9.350'  5,600 

Compiled  from  reports  of  the  Eureau  of  the  Census,  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  and  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Totals  and  per  capita  estimates  computed  from  unrounded  numbers. 

\J  Total  production  minus  oil  equivalent  of  imported  Argentine  peanuts.    Zj  Total  production  minus  oil  equivalent 
of  net  imports  of  flaxseed,    z/  Imports  include  shortening  and  soap  in  term3  of  fat  content.    Exports  include 
margarine,  shortening,  and  soap  in  terms  of  fat  content,  procurensnt  by  the  Army  for  European  relief  and  procure- 
ment by  the  American  Red  Cross.    Exports  do  not  include  oil  equivalent  of  oilseeds  exported.    4/  Adjusted  for 
chmges  in  stocks  of  morgarino  and  shortening.  Government  stocks  of  lard  in  transit  to  warehouses  and  ports,  and 
celc-storage  stocks  of  butter  held  by  the  Army.    'Revision,  based  on  change  in  basio  data. 
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Table  9       Price  received  by  farriers  and  prioes  at  terminal  markets  for  specified 
oil-bearing  materials  and  oiLmeais,  August  1944  and.  1945,  June-August  1946 


Item 


:  Unit  « August  ^August 
t  '  1944     :  1345 


1946 


June 


: 


July 


August 


tDollars  Dollars  Dollars  Dollars  Dollars 


cabas su  kernels,  f.o.b. 

Maranhoo,  Brazil   

Castor  beons ,  Brazilian,  c,i.f. 

first  port  of  arrival,  U.  S.  ... 
Copra,  Philippine,  c.i.f. 

Pacific  Coast   

Cottonseed,  United  States  average 
Flaxseed,  No.  1,  Minneapolis  .... 
Flaxseed,  United  States  average 
Peanuts,  No.  1  shelled,  Spanish, 

Southeastern  shipping  points  ... 
Peanuts,  United  States  average  .. 
Soybeans,  No..  2  Yellow,  Chicago 
Soybeans,  United  States  average  . 


Copra  meal,  Los  Angeles  4/   

Cottonseed  meal,  41  percent  pro 

tein,  I.enphis  

Cottonseed  meal,  41  percent  pro- 

"fcsirij  Ch^cs^o  ••••••« 

Linseed  meal,  32  percent  protein, 

I>inneapoiis   

Linseed  meal,  34  percent  protein, 

New  York   

Peanut  meal,  45  percent  protein, 

f.o.b.  Southeastern  Hills   

Soybean  meal,  41  percent  protein, 


Chicago 


Metric  ton 


Long  ton 


Short  ton 
ii  K 

Bv.shel 
tt 


100  pounds 
ii  "  ii 

Bus  nel 
ii 


Short  ton 
Short  ton 


126.50     126.50     143.00  143.00 


\\J  75 .00 

1/82 . oO 

118.00 

118.00 

118.00 

:  53.20 
i       o . 
:  2.89 

-~  2/109.50 
52.50  51.50 
3 . 10  3.35 
2.89  3.10 

109,50 
60o00 
3,79 
3.43 

109,55 
59.  Ik 

t.  OS 

3.61 

:  14.25 
:  7.64 
:  1.94 
:  1.90 

14.25 
6. IS 
2.18 
2.12 

14.75 

8,83 

2,17 

14.75 
8 . 97 

2.51 

14.25 
8.88 

2.35 

Oilseed  Heals  3/ 

;  49,00 

-  50.00 

59.50 

60.50 

59.80 

:  48.50 

46.75 

62.75 

100.00 

95.00 

:  54.45 

54.75 

68.75 

:  45,50 

45.50 

59.25 

89.50 

84. 

: 4/49. CO 

4/49.00 

63-00 

88.92 

36. 5( 

:  53.00 

5  \j  •  3  o 

67.25 

98.41 

67.25 

:  51.90 

52.00 

66.00 

S7.00 

93.15 

Compiled  from  Oil,  Paint  and  Drug  Reporter,  Daily  I  arket  Record  Minneapolis) 

Chicago  Journal  of  Commerce,  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics, 

records  of  Production  and  I  arketing  Administration. 

1/  F.o.b.  Brazilian  ports, 

2/  Ceiling  price,  effective  June  11,  1946. 

3/  Bagged,  carlots. 

4/  Original  quotation  adjusted  to  oagged  -  carlots  basis. 


and 


